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THE OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANS TO LOVE 
ONE ANOTHER. 


A rrvs christian, is one who 


cordially and practically ae- 
wachoie | s the Lord Jesus as his 
Lord and Master. 


Without cordial obedience, the 
most correct opinions, and the 
most solemn professions will-en- 
title us to nothing better than a 
name to live, while we are dead. 
Could we speak with the tongues 
of men or even of angels, if we 
have net charity, or christian 
love, we are no better than sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
“Charity suffereth long, and is 
kind; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up; doth not_behave itself un- 
seemly; seeketh not her own; is 
not easily provoked; thinketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the trath; bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” Such is the nature of 
that love, without which we are 
nothing; and the want of which 
can never be supplied by the great- 
est share of mental endownients, 
or the highest claims to orthodox 
opinions. On the contrary, if we 
possess this love, no defect of 
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knowledge, no error of sentiment, 
can “separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” As without love we are 
nothing, so with it, all things are 
ours, for “we are Christ’s and 
Christ is God’s.” 

In his affectionate discourse to 
his disciples, the evening before 
his crucifixion, our Saviour, in 
the most particuler and impres- 
sive manner, urged his disciples 
to “love one another.” We may 
conceive, that it was indeed of 
special importance, that the a- 
postles should love one another. 
Their success, as the apostles of 
Christ, greatly depended on this. 
It was highly important, also, as 
it respected their own comfort in 
this world, and their ha piness in 
the world to come. Whe same 
love, one to another, is important 
for all the ministers of the gos- 
pe and for all the professed 

riends of Christ, in every age of 
the world. We may, therefore, 
attend to the language of Christ 
to his disciples, with application 
te ourselves. | 

“Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bear much fruit; ses 
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e be my diseiples. As the 

ather hath loved me, so have I 
loved you; continue ye in my 
love. If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; 
even as I have kept my Father’s 
eommandments, and abide in his 
love.”—“This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, as 
I have loved you. Greater love 
hath no man than, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. 
Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you.”.--“'These 
things I command you, that ye 
love one another.”—“By this 
shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” ° 


Such were the dying eounsels- 


and commands of our Saviour to 
his diseiples. May we not hence 
safely infer, that love, one to an- 
other, is of vast importanee to his 
followers? As we cannot, at this 
time, illustrate all we have quot- 
ed, let us fix our attention on one 
particular:—“This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one anoth- 
er, as I have loved you.” 

It behoves us here to observe, 
‘that love one to another is not 
merely recommended, as a mat- 
ter of prudence, but solemnly 
commanded, as an indispensable 
duty. Not only so, the love of 
Christ to his Suciples is made 
the standard of their love to each 
other—that ye love one another, as 
F have loved you. 

The love of Christ to his dis- 
ciples was sincere, impartial, ten- 
der, faithful, fervent, forbearing, 
and forgiving. Such should be 
the love of christians one to an-. 
other. All these qualities of the 
love of Christ are worthy of il- 
dustration. One of them, howev- 
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er, will at this time be more par- 
ticularly considered:—His love to 
his disciples was of a forbearing 
nature. 

Had there been no imperfection 
in them, there would have been 
no opportunity for him to display 
towards them the spirit of for- 
bearance. But they were imper- 
fect creatures, they were bewil- 
dered by their prejudices and en- 
tertained some very erroneous 
opinions. By ere the 

rophecies, and probably by tra- 
itions received from their fa- 
thers, the Jews expected, that 
their Messiah would be a glori- 
ous temporal Prince; that he 
would literally sit on the throne 
of David, om | reign as_king of 
the Jews; that he would deliver 
them frem their subjection to 
the Romans, and exalt the nation 
tc independence, happiness, and 
glory. During the time of our 
aviour’s ministry, such were the 
expectations, both of the believi 
and the unbelieving Jews. It 
does not appear, that the believ- 
ing and unbelieving Jews were 
divided in sentiment respecting 
the object -of the Messiah’s mis- 
sion, or the nature of his king- 
dom; but they were divided on 
the question, whether Jesus were 
the promised Messiah. ‘The a- 
ostles themselves appear to 
ave entertained the same opin- 
ions respecting the object of the 
coming of the Messiah, which 
were entertained by the Jews in 
general, until sometime after the 
resurrection of their Lord from 
the dead. Under the influence 
of these errors, they “disputed 
among themselves, which should 
be the greatest;” that is, which 
should be prime minister of state, 
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under the reign of the Messiah. 
With the same false opinions the 
mother of Zebedee’s children re- 
quested of Jesus, that one of her 
sons might sit on his right hand 
and the other on his left, in his 
kingdom. In this request James 
and John concurred. With the 
same views the two disciples, on 
their way to Emmaus, after the 
resurrection, said to Jesus, not 
knowing who he was, “We trust- 
ed that it had been he who should 
have redeemed Israel.” In his 
last interview with his disciples 
after his resurrection, they put 
this question—“Wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom 
to Israel?” Their hopes, that he 
would deliver the Jews from the 
eed of the Romans, were con- 

ounded, or suspended, by the 
event of his death; but they were 
revived on seeing him alive after 
his resurrection. Hence the 
were led to interrogate—“Wilt 
thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom to Israel?” 

Such were the errors of the 
apostles; and thus did they con- 
tinue in error under the minist 
of the Son of God. They believ- 
ed in him as God’s Prophet, as 
God’s Ambassador, as God’s 
Messiah, as God’s Son; as such 
they loved him, honored him, 
trusted in him, hearkened to his 
instructions, and obeyed his com- 
mands. This love, faith, and 
obedience, secured to them the 
character of disciples, notwith- 
standing the enormous errors 
they entertained: Errors so great, 
that if any professed christians 
should advance them, at this day, 
their sentiments would probably 
be denominated “dam here- 
sies,” and the persons professing 
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them, would he treated as infi- 
dels. However sincere they 
might be in their profession, 
however pious, benevolent, and 
exemplary in their walk, yea, 
however much yee might dis- 
play the meek and lowly temper 
of Jesus, they would be rejected, 
we fear, by multitudes, as the 
enemies of Christ. 

Yet such, in fact, were the er- 
rors of the apostles of Jesus, un- 
til the very moment he was taken 
up into heaven, “and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight.” 
Nor was he unacquainted with 
their erreneous opinions. How 
then did he treat these eee 
while they were so blinded b 
their prepossessions, and in sue 
a degree under the dominion of 
error? Did he cast them off, ex- 
clude them from his fellowship, 
and brand them with infamy? 
Or did he exereise towards them 
a sincere, tender, and forbearing 
love? Let his evangelists answer 


_these questions. 


One of them relates that on a 
certain time Jesus asked his dis- 
ciples—“What was it that 
disputed among yeurselyes by 
the way? But they held their 
peace; for by the way they had 
disputed, which should be the 
greatest. And he sat down and 
ealled the twelve, and said to 
them—If any man desire to be 
first, the same shall be servant 
of all. And he took a child, and 
set him in the midst of them: 
And when he had taken him in- 
to his arms, he said unto them— 
whosoever shall receive one of 
such children in my name receiv- 
eth me; and whosoever receiveth 
me, receiveth not me, but him 
that sent me.” Thus with a 
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mixture of kindness and faithful- 
ness, he instrueted them to be 
humble, and reproved them for 
their ambition. 

Un another oceasion James 
and John presented their request, 


that they might have the two 


highest offices, in his power to 
bestow. The words after “but” 
— it shall be given to them, in the 
common translation, are not in 
the original; and they change the 
sense of the passage. Christ did 
not deny his having a right. to 
give these places to those for 
whom they were prepared by his 
Father. “Jesus ak unto them, 
ye know not what ye ask, Are 
z° able to drink of the cup that 

shall drink of, and to be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with? They said unto 
him, we are able. And he said 
unto them, ye shall drink indeed 
of my cup, and be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized 
with; but to sit on my right hand 
and on my left. is not mine to 

ive, but for whom it is prepared 
of my Father.” The other disej- 
ples, on hearing this request, 
S‘twere moved with indignation 
against the two brethren.” This 
indignation of the ten probably 
arose from something in them- 
selves of the very ambition which 
had heen manifested by James 
and John in presenting their re- 

uest. A contention was thus 
likely to arise among the disci- 
ples from unjustifiable desires of 
preferment, and from mistakes 
about the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom. Our Saviour then in- 
terposed, “called them to him, 
and said, Ye know that the prin- 
ces of the Gentiles exercise do- 
minion over them, and they that 


are great, exercise authority upon 
them. But it shall not be so 
among you: but whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant: Even as the 
Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for 
many.” ‘Thus, again, he taught 
them to be humble, and to sup- 
press all desires of dominion one 
over another. These admonito- 
ry instructions, probably, — an 
end for that time to the dispute 
between his diseiples; and we 
should suppose, that he very 
clearly distinguished between the 
nature of his kingdom, and the 
kingdoms of this world; but it 
does not appear, that his disci- 
ples fully apprehended his mean- 
ing, or gave up their expectations 
of asecular kingdom. Yet Jesus 
continued his fellowship with 
them, as his friends and disci- 
ples; and continued to instruct 
and to employ them. Havin 

loved his own, he loved them to 
the end of his ee ret x The 
very evening before his death, he 
ate the passover with them as 
his disciples, instituted for their 
ebservance the memorial of his 
death, and condescended to wash 
their feet, as an example of the 
humility and kindness which 
they were to exercise one towards 
another. At the same time, he 
said unto them, “Ye eall me 
Master and Lord: and ye say 
well, for so I am. If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done unte 
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you. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the servant is not greater 
than his Lord; neither is he that 
is sent, greater than he that sent 
him.. if ye know these things, 
happy are ye :f ye do them.” 
After this, he discoursed 
with them in the most tender 
manner, and endeavoured to 
comfort and fortify their minds 
respecting the approaching e- 
vents. e assured them of the 
expediency of his going away, 
= them the promise of “the 
omforter, which is the Holy 
Spirit,” and enjoined it on them 
to show their friendship to him 
by obedience to his commands, 
and by love one to another. 
Having finished his discourse, 
he “lifted up his eyes to heaven,” 
and in the most fervent manner 
cm for them, that they might 
“one, even as he and the Fa- 
ther are one.” At the same 
time he prayed, that such might 
be the ease with all who should 
believe on him through the in- 
strumentality of their preaching. 
We should remember, that 
during all the time of this display 
of love and fellowship, on the 
part of Christ towards his apos- 
tles, they entertained gross errors 
in sentiment; for, after this, they 
manifested, that they had not 
been cured of their prejudices in 
favor of a temporal kingdom. 
In our common translation, 
there is something which has the 
appearance of bitterness in the 
answer of Jesus to the two dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus, 
after they had said—“We trust- 
ed, that it had been he who 
should have redeemed Israel.” 
Jesus is represented as replying, 
* 0 fools and slow of heart, &e,” 
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I shall, therefore, give his an- 
swer according to the translation 
of Dr. Campbell. Then he said 
to them, “ O thoughtless men, 
and backward to believe things, 
which have all been predicted 
by the prophets! Ought not the 
Messiah thus to suffer, and so to 
enter into his glory? ‘Then be- 
ginning with Moses, and pro- 
ceeding through all the prophets, 
he explained to them all the pas- 
sages relating to himself.” 
is answer implied reproof ; 
but such language, uttered with 
that affectionate temper, which 
characterized our Saviour’s re- 
roofs, was not calculated to of- 
end any person of a humble 
mind. While he faithfully re- 
proved, he gave them the kindest 
instructions, “ opened to them the 
Scriptures” in a manner caleu- 
lated to convince them of error, 
and to remove their unbelief. 
Just before his ascension, when 
his disciples were together, “ they 
asked him, saying, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the king- 
dom to Israel.” At this time, 
also, his reply implied reproof ; 
and likewise a gracious promise 
for their encouragement. | “ He 
said unto them, it is not for you 
to know the times or the sea- 
sons which the Father hath put 
in his own power; but ye shall 
receive power after that the Ho- 
ly _ is come upon you; and 
ye shall be witnesses for me both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


And when he had spoken these 
things, while they beheld, he was 
taken up, and a eloud received 
him out of their sight.” 

Thus ended the interviews be- 
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tween Jesus and his apostles. 
For wise reasons, no doubt, he 
Jeft them in error on some points 
of great importance. One reason 
might be this, that in his con- 
duct towards them, we might 
have a more striking example of 
that forbearing love, which we 
are bound toexercise one towards 
another. 

From the brief history we 
have had of the forbearing na- 
ture of Christ’s love to his erring 
disciples, we may, in some mea- 
sure, discover the force and ex- 
tent of his command, “that ye 
love one another, as I have loved 
you.” That we may love one 
another as he loved his disciples, 
our love must not be confined to 
those, who agree with us in opin- 
ion. When our love is thus cir- 
eumseribed, what is it better 
than party affection? Where is 
the resemblance between our love 
and the love of Christ? And what 
is such love better than that love 
ef “‘publicans and sinners,” which 
Christ condemned. 

Had there been no diversity of 
epinion betwen Christ and his 
disciples, how much less striking 
would have been the evidence of 
his love to them! We my here 
see, that by the diversity of opin- 
ion among the professed friends 
of Christ, they all have opportu- 
nity for the trial of their love; to 
see whether they love one anoth- 
er, as Christ loved his disciples. 
If our love be not of a nature to 
bear this test, on what ground 


~ ean we hope for the approbation 
ef our Lord and Judge? Will he 
aecept of our hatred, or bitter- 
ness, towards one another, as 

uivalent to the love which he 
has required? May we expect 
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his approbation of such bitterness 
because it appears under the pre- 
text of love to him? If his love to 
himself and to his Father did 
not lead him to exelude from his 
fellowship his erring diseiples, 
how can we imagine that true 
love to him will lead us to treat 
our erring brethren in a manner 
direetly contrary to his example? 
Let it now be supposed, that dur- 
ing the ri 9 of Christ, some 
of his apostles had made greater 
proficiency than others; that 
some of them had been cured of 
their prepossessions in respect to 
the objeet of the Messiah’s mis- 
sion, and the nature of his king- 
dom; and that others still retain- 
ed those erroneous opinions: Let 
it also he supposed, that Christ 
continued his fellowship with 
both classes, the strong and the 
weak; but, that the disciples 
themselves, on account of their 
different opinions, fell out by the 
way, and one part excluded the 
other from fellowship, and treat- 
ed them as unworthy of thename 
of disciples. What a contrast 
would their conduet have been to 
the forbearing example of their 
Lord and Master? 

If the command of Christ, 
which has been more particular- 
ly considered, be as binding on 
professors, at this day, as it was 
on the apostles, to whom it was 
addressed; and if love one to an- 
other be still a criterion, by which 
the real disciples of Jesus are to 
be distinguished and known; it is 
surely a question of the most se- 
rious moment te all professors of 
the present time, whether it does 
appear to the world, that they 
are the real disciples of Jesus. 
To be consistent with ourselves 
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in urging the spirit of forbear- 
ance, we shall forbear to apply 
this subject to any particular 
sects of Christians. e have 
no duubt that great deficiency is 
to be found in every sect, in re- 
lation to the duty we have en- 
deavoured to enforce. It is not 
our wish to wound the feelin 

of any, by making uncharitable 
distinctions. The reproofs of our 
Lord were all tempered with 
love. Such should be the ease 
with all the reproofs of his disci- 
ples one to another. The cen- 
sure implied in the illustration 
of the subject before us, we hope 
to regard, so far as it may be ap- 
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plicable to ourselves; and we 
pray, that such may be the case 
with each of our readers. To all 
of them, who may attend impar- 
tially to the subject, we think it 
will be evident, that there has 
been a lamentable deficiency a- 
mong the P arwoaem disciples of 
Jesus; and, that a thorough re- 
formation, in this particular, 
would give a new aspect to ehris- 
tianity in our land, and greatly 
eonduce to the happiness of in- 
dividuals, to the peace of socie- 
ty, to the general welfare of Zi- 
on, to the honor of our Saviour, 
and to the glory of God, the Fa- 
ther. 


ig a 


EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF DR. DODDRIDGE. 


[The attention of our readers is re- 
spectfully called to an extract from 
the life of Dr. Doddridge by Orton. 
We shall be gratified, if this extract 
shall lead any to peruse the whole 
of that interesting work. The char- 
acter of Dr. dridge was one of 
the happiest exemplifications of the 
spirit of Christianity. His piety 
was zealous, fervent, active, un- 
wearied in labor for the honor of 
God and the salvation of mankind. 
But his zeal had no violence, no as- 
perity. It was tempered by the 

ntlest and kindest feelings. The 
ollowing extract will show the tem- 
per, which he maintained towards 
those, who differed from him in 
opinion. May we imbibe his peace- 
ful and heavenly spirit.] 


“Dr. Dopprince had dili- 

ntly studied the gospel, and 
ad just ideas of the extent and 
impertance of christian liber- 
ty. He had impartially exam- 
ined the controversy between the 
established church of England, 
and the Protestant dissenters, 





and thought it his duty to adhere 
to the latter.” 

“But his generous heart never 
confined truth and goodness to 
one particular sect, nor in any 
other respect appeared bigotted 
to that, or uncharitable to those, 
who differed from him.” 

“He behaved with the utmost 
eandor to the members of the es- 
tablished church. ‘1 would be 
far,’ saith he, ‘from confining all 
true religion to the members of 
our own congregations. I am 
very well aware, that thereare a 
multitude of excellent persons in 
the establishment, both among 
the clergy and laity, who, in their 
different stations, are burning 
and shining lights; such as re- 
flect a glory on the human na- 
ture and the christian profession.’ 
He always spoke of the estaby 
lished religion of our country 
with respect. In explaining those ~ 
texts of scripture in his Family 
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Expositor, in which he could not 
avoid showing his sentiments in 
some points of discipline, differ- 
ent from those which generally 
prevail, he conscientiously ab- 
stained from all reproaches; ‘to 
which indeed,’ saith he, ‘I am on 
no oceasion inclined, and which 
I should esteem peculiarly inde- 
cent, where the religious estab- 
lishment of my country isin ques- 
tion; and above all, where a body 
of men would be affected, many 
of whom have been, and are, a- 
mong the ablest advocates and 
brightest ornaments of ehristian- 
ity. I have been also careful to 
just my Expressions with as 
much tenderness and respect, as 
integrity and that reverence, 
which an honest man would owe 
to the judgment of his own con- 
science, were it more singular 
than mine, would admit.’—He 
never made any petulant objec- 
tions against the worship or dis- 
cipline of the church of England, 
nor uttered any severe or unkind 
reflections upon it. Indeed he 
very seldom mentioned the 
grounds of the difference between 
it and the dissenters in the pul- 
pit; and when his subject natu- 
rally led him to it, he took ocea- 
sion to show, how small the 
things in debate were, compared 
with those important principles 
and truths, in which they agreed. 
—tlie always spoke in the most 
respectful terms of the worthy 
clergy of the established church; 
thought himself happy in the in- 
timate friendship of some of 
them, and kept up a friendly cor- 
Wespondence with others, even 
with some of the highest rank in 
it. Upon the same principles, 
he rejoiced, when he had oppor- 
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tunity, as he sometimes had; 
of serving any of them in their 
secular or ministerial interests. 
—He deeply lamented, that a 
separation from the communion 
of that church was, in his ap 
prehension and that of many oth- 
er good men, made so necessary. 
He heartily wished and prayed 
for a greater union among pfotes- 
tants; and longed for the happy 
time, when, to use his own words, 
‘the question would be, not how 
much may we lawfully impose, 
and how much may we lawfully 
dispute? but on the one side, 
what may we wave, and on the 
other, what may we acquiesce in, 
from a principle of mutual ten- 
derness and respect, without dis- 
pleasing our common Lord, and 
injuring that great cause of orig- 
inal christianity, which he hat 
appointed us to guard.’ Having 
mentioned to ne of his friends a 
eandid letter he had received 
from a bishop, he adds—‘O that 
God would open a way te a strict- 
er union among protestants of 
every denomination! But the 
darkness of our minds, the nar- 
rowness of our hearts, and our 
attachment to private interest 
make it, I fear in a great meas- 
ure, impracticable.’—‘I greatly 
rejoice,’ saith he on another oe- 
casion, ‘when I see im those, 
whom, upon other accounts, I 
most highly esteem, as the excel- 
lent of the earth, that their prej- 
udices against their brethren of 
any denomination are subdued, 
as mine against the writers of 
the establishment early were, 
and that we are coming nearer to 
the harmony, in which I hope we 
shall ever be one in Christ Jes 
sus.’ 
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‘He illustrates and eonfirms 
his thoughts and hopes on this 
head, by the words of a famil- 
iar letter he had received, from 
a worthy member of the church 
of England, well known in the 
learned world. ‘I am_ glad,’ 
saith his correspondent, ‘that 
christianity begins so well to be 
understood and taught by so ma- 
ny men of parts and learning in 
all sects; the fruits of which ap- 
pear in a eandor and charity, 
unknown to all ages of the 
chureh, except the primitive, I 
had almost said, the apostolic 
age. Doth not this give youa 
prospect, though perhaps still 
very distant, of the completion of 
the famous prophecy, that speaks 
of the lion and lamb lying down 
together in the sinlade of the 
Messiah? Lions there have 
been in all churches; but too ma- 
ny fierce, greedy, afid blood thirs- 
ty lions, though often disguised 
like lambs; and some lambs 
there have been, simple enough 
to think it expedient for the 
flock to assume the habit and 
terror of lions. But I hope they 
fiow begin to undeceive them- 
selves, and to consider christian- 
ity, as intended to bring back 
the world to that state of inno- 
cenee, which it enjoyed before 
the fall. To attain this happy 
state, all christians should unite 
their amiable endeavours: and 
instead of looking out for, and 
insisting upon points of differ- 
ence and distinction, scolar 
those only, in which they do or 
may agree. They may at least 
sow the seeds of peace and unity, 
though they should not live to 
reap the fruit of it in this world. 
Blessed are the peace-makers, 
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saith the prince of peace, for 
they shall be cailed the children 
of God: an appellation infinitely 
more honourable than that of 
Pastor, Bishop, Archbishop, Pa- 
triareh, Cardinal, or Pope; and 
attended with a recompense in- 
finitely surpassing the richest 
revenues of the highest ecclesi- 
astical dignities.’ ‘I join,’ adds 
the Doctor, ‘my hearty wish and 
prayer, with those of my much 
esteemed friend, that we all 
more and more deserve this char- 
acter, and attain its reward.’ [ 
am persuaded, that nothing ever 
appeared, in his lectures, corres- 

ondence, or private discourse, 
inconsistent with these  senti- 
ments, which he hath publicly 
avowed; especially in his Ser- 
mon on christian candor and 
unanimity. He labered to pro- 
mote a like candid and friendly 
spirit in his pupils. He exhort- 
ed them to treat their brethren 
of the establishment with res- 
pect; never to utter any invec- 
tives against the constitution or 
forms of the Chureh of England; 
and if Providence should fix them 
near humble, peaceable, pious 
clergymen, to see and love 
them, to cultivate a friendship 
with them, to study to serve 
them and promote their reputa- 
tion and interest. These were 
the advices of the Lecture room: 
and I have the pleasure to know, 
that those of his pupils, with 
whom I am acquainted, have act- 
ed upon these catholic instruc- 
tions, and been remarkable for 
their candor and moderation, 
in consequence of the pains he 
took, by his instructions and ex- 
ample, to instil these virtues in- 
to them, and his laying before 
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them the arguments on both 
sides of contested questions. 
“Whoever considers how nu- 
merous the protestant dissenters 
in this kingdom are; that they 
claim a liberty of choosing their 
own ministers, of judging for 
themselves of the sense of serip- 
ture, and what rites and modes 
of worship that enjoins; and 
where there is no particular rule, 
of determining for themselves 
what is most subservient to chris- 
tian edification; whoever con- 
siders this, will not wonder that 
there have been, and are, differ- 
ent sentiments among them; that 
they are ranged iene different 
denominations, and that there 
are sometimes divisions and con- 
tentions among them. ‘These 
Dr. Doddridge saw and lament- 
ed; and was as careful, as he 
could be, consistently with keep- 
ing a good conscience, to be up- 
on friendly terms with them all, 
to shew a candid temper to those 
of a different persuasion, and 
promote the like in them. ‘He 
was very little inclined to con- 
tend abuut technical phrases of 
human invention, which have, 
with equal frailty, been idolized 
by some and anathematized by 
others.” A rigid spirit, and a 
stiffness about indifferent things, 
he very much disliked, especial- 
ly when attended with unchari- 
tableness. He thought ‘there 
was always reason to suspect 
those persons and principles, that 
would alienate our hearts from 
any of the faithful servants of 
Christ, because they do not agree 
with our sentiments about the 
cireumstantials of religion; and 
that Christians had great need to 
be cautious, lest they abuse their 
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liberty to gratify those irregular 
assions, which, to whatever 
high original they may pretend, 
were indeed to be traced no high- 
er than a carnal principle, and 
to be numbered among the works 
of the flesh.” It grieved him te 
see impos:tions upon conscience 
any where; especially among dis- 
senters, as they were so evident- 
ly contrary to their own princi- 
vies. ‘Our interest,’ saith he, 
shath received great damage by 
unscriptural impositions and un- 
charitable contentions with each 
other.’ It appears from what 
was said above of his behaviour to 
his pupils, that he thought it un- 
just in itself, and very injurious 
to the interests of religion, to be 
rigorous with young ministers 
and students about their partie- 
ular sentiments, and to tie them 
down to profess their assent to 
formularies, “containing — points 
of a very abstruse or a ver 
doubtful nature: He thought it 
also foolish in the imposers, as 
being likely to prejudice them 
against those points, and drive 
them into the opposite, and pege 
haps worse, extreme. When 
therefore the Author of Christian- 
ity not founded on argument had 
derived this practice, he left 
others to defend it, who were 
chargeable with it, or approved 
it. It was an inviolable maxim 
with him, ‘never to condemn his 
brethren as having forfeited all 
title to the name of Christians, 
be@ause their creeds or confes- 
sions of faith did not come up to 
the standard of his own; yea, he 
thought that if it were a matter 
that seemed of so great impor- 
tanee, as to give some reason to 
suspect, that the mistake was 
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fatal (which surely nothing ean 
be, which does not greatly af- 
feet men’s tempers towards God 
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gentleness and tenderness, rather 
than severity, if peradventure 
we may remove their prejudi- 


and each other), even that con- ces. 
sideration should engage us to 


To the Editors of the Christian Disciple. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Every periodical publication, 
with which I have been aequaint- 
ed, has been fair in promise. 
Yours, I hope, will be among the 
very few, wiich have not disap- 
pointed expectation. 

Permit me to observe, that I 
am much pleased with the title 
which you have chosen. If I 
understand your object in the se- 
lection of this name, and if this 
object should be accomplished, 
it will give a charm to your book, 
which, if it do not increase the 
number of its readers, will be 
most salutary upon the hearts of 
all who shall resort to it for in- 
siruction. I suppose the name 
to be designed to indieate the 
spirit of the book, to which it in- 
vites our notice; the intention of 
its editors to give to their rea- 
ders a work, in reading which 
they will feel the same emotions, 
the same affections, which would 
be excited and exercised by fa- 
miliar intercourse with a disei- 
ple, whose dispositions, affee- 
tions, and objects were all mod- 
eled by the instructions and the 
example of our benevolent and 
holy Master. You intend, I hope, 
to shew us what a “christian dis. 
ciple” should be; to exhibit and 
to inculeate at once the principles 
and the temper whieh was in 
Christ. You have my hearty 
prayers, that God may speed so 
good a purpose; and if you do 


not loose sight of it, I am confi- 
dent that he will not withhold 
his blessing. 

I need not suggest to you, Gen- 
tlemen, that much knowledge of 
the scriptures may be possessed 
by men, who appear to be searce- 
ly less strangers to the spirit of 
our religion, than if it had not 
ineuleated meekness, and ecan- 
dor, and forbearance, and love. 
Much, I am sorry to believe, is 
also possessed by some, of whom 
I hope that it is not uneandid to 
say, that their want of serious- 
ness is not only a very great de- 
fect in their own characters, but 
perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant causes, why their endeavours 
to extend christian knowled 
have so little influence. While 
therefore I look to the pages of 
the Christian Disciple for valua- 
ble information; while I antici- 
pate in ita book to which 1 may 
direct those who inquire of me, 
where they may find, in the 
cheapest form and the shortest 
compass, the knowledge which 
they would obtain concerning the 
different books, and the doctrines 
of the seriptures; I am particu- 
larly desirous of seeing in it an 
exemplification of that serious- 
ness, which is certainly a consti- 
tuent part of a christian charac- 
ter, and of that charity, which 
‘“vaunteth not itself, doth not . 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, and thinketh no 
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evil.” Knowledge, conveyed 
with this spirit, will descend 
from the head into the heart, 
where it will gradually obiain 
authority over the will and pas- 
sions, and bring them into sub- 
jection to the Proree of chris- 
tian piety and virtue. It is the 
want of this spirit, I believe, 
more than any other external 
cause, which has made so many 
books, otherwise most valuabie, 
to be of so little efficacy. 

We are accustomed to use the 
word seriousness, as we do many 
others, with a latitude of mean- 
ing, which renders its definition 
of some importance, when we 
employ it with such an emphasis, 
and attribute the prevention of 
so much good to the want of it; 
and some will think perhaps, 
that even in the service of reli- 
gion, it has been so often mis- 
understood by some, and used 
only as a cloak of hypocrisy by 
others, that on these aecounts al- 
so it is not less necessary, that 
its objects and operations should 
be clearly marked, and its lim- 
itations prescribed. Indulge me 
then for a moment, while I at- 
tempt to express my sentiments 
more fully upon the subject. 

By seriousness, I certainly do 
not mean either the gloom of 
despondence, or merely a solem- 
nity of countenance and of man- 
ners, assumed as occasion re- 
quires, and employed only to ob- 
tain a reputation of more than 
ordinary piety and virtue. But 


I mean that feeling, or that dis- 
position of the mind, which is 
produced by adeep sense of the 
amportance and obligations of re- 

izious truth, and which is nour- 
ished and supported bya faithful 
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application of principles to our own 
egg Equally remote from 
evity, which implies either 
theoughtlessness, or indifference; 
from artifice, which would be 
thought to be undisguised, even 
while it most cautiously seeks 
concealment; and from melan- 
choly, which is induced by erro- 
neous views of religion, or by 
dwelling with too much intense- 
ness on some of its subjects, to 
the exclusion of others; serious- 
ness is a disposition of the mind, 
at once considerate, and tranquil; 
unostentatious, but sincere; con- 
sistent with every innocent en- 
joyment, but averse from ro 
indulgence, the pleasure of whie 
would be interrupted by a re- 
membranee of accountability. 
Or it may be considered as that 
preparation of the mind for the 
contemplation, or the discussion 
of religious truth, and the per- 
formance of its duties, which be- 
eomes a creature, living constant- 
ly under the eye of God, account- 
able to him, and destined to im- 
mortality. It will indeed affect 
the manners of men, and their 
modes of conversation; but it 
will neither give a stiff and for- 
mal air to address, nor a dull, 
and cold, and repulsive charae- 
terto their sentiments, or their 
expressions. It neither partakes 
of depression, nor is adapted to 
excite it. It has none of the un- 
charitableness of bigotry, or of the 
untempered zeal of fanaticism. 
Every man must and will be 
serious, who deliberately consid- 
ers, that the rules of religion and 
virtue are the prineiples, by 
which he will be ledge, and his 
eternal condition decided. But 
the momentary disposition which 
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most men oceasionally feel, to a 
more than usual thoughtfulness 
upon religious subjects, is Meg | 
far short of the seriousness whie 
religion demands. ‘To be worthy 
of a place among the qualities of 
. christian character, it must be 
a habit of the mind. ‘This sense 
of tie importance of religion will 
make us equally inquisitive to 
know the truth, and eautious to 
escape error; equally attached to 
sentiments obtained by gradual 
and progressive conviction, and 
eandid in judging the sentiments 
of others. It will make us ear- 
nest in the pursuit of every ob- 
ject, in proportion to the relation 
which it bears to our own, and 
to the religious and moral good 
of others; and as it is induced by 

ractical views of religion, so it, 
is adapted, in turn, to secure the 
practical influence of every prin- 
ciple which it embraces. This 
is the disposition which I wish 
that you could assist me to ex- 
ercise; and the excitement of 
which in others, I deem of far 
more importance, than the dis- 
eussion of disputed texts, or the 
most ingenious defences of any 
contested doctrines. 

So far as my own information 
extends, there is a great want of 
this seriousness in many of the 
professors, in every denomina- 
tion of christianity; and the 
charge, though I think very un- 
justly, has been made particular- 

y against those, who are called 
‘liberal christians.” Ifthe want 
of seriousness be particularly ap- 
plicable to Libasel obuietiain, the 


cause is to be sought elsewhere, 
than in a want of principles 
which are adapted to make men 
The doctrines of the 


serious. 
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moral government of God, and of 
human accountability, applied as 
rules of life, will alone produce 
a far deeper reverence of God, 
and a far more solemn consider- 
ation of our conduct, than it has 
been my happiness to witness, at 
least in many, even of those in 
whom no one would complain of 
a deficiency of faith. But 1 feel 
far less solicitude to attempt a 
vindication against this charge, 
than I have to see men affected, 
as they should be, by sentiments 
which they profess to receive, 
as instructions from God, and 
rules by which they expect to be 
d. That christianity has 
little influence, compared with 
what it should have, upon the 
tempers and lives of men—that 
there is great coldness and indif- 
ference upon the greatest subjects 
which can engage human atten- 
tion, is a truth which all who re- 
fleet will acknowledge, and all 
who think seriously will deplore. 
Most earnestly do I hope that 
the Christian Disciple will be a 
favored instrument of “rousing 
professors from their slumbers; 
of breathing into them a spirit of 
mild, but earnest devotion; of 
opening at once their understand- 
ings and their hearts to the ex- 
pi oar the goodness, and the 
authority of God, and of the love 
of Jesus Christ, whe shed his 
blood for their redemption.” 
The importance of a charita- 
ble and conciliating spirit to the 
union, order, and happiness of 
our churches, and to the advance- 
ment of religion in the hearts of 
men, is comparatively unfelt in 
places hike our metropolis, where 
every man, without inconven- 
ience, may choose his place of 
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worship, and find.a large num- 
ber, with whom he may associ- 
ate, who think almost precisely 
like himself. But in the country, 
and especially in towns not large 
enough for division into two or 
three societies, without exposure 
to all the dangers of anarchy and 
contention, a bigoted and un- 
eharitable mind in a few individ- 
uals, produces the most unhap- 

y consequences. Here then is 
ton au wide sphere for your 
exertions. You may not be able, 
im many instances, by courses of 
‘argument, to correct erroneous 
sentiments. But you will do 
much, very much for the cause of 
the gospel, by inculeating and 
exhibiting the temper, with 


which christians, who differ in 
opinion, should converse on the | 
subjects of their differences; by 

9 


marking out that common grounc 

on which they may meet with the 
purest love, and unite in the 
worship of God. ‘The differen- 
ees of christians in common life 
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are much less in number, and 
when they can be brought to mu- 
tual and friendly explanations, 
of much less importance, than are 
those which divide men who are 
fond of speculation, and whose 
object it is to build their own, 
upon the destruction of the sys- 
tems of others. Shew them@eir 
differences and their points of 
union, without exeiting at the 
same time the party spirit which 
they are too much accustomed to 
indulge, and IL am_ persuaded 
that your efforts, if they some- 
times fail, will often be reward- 
ed with success. 

I shall wait, Gentlemen, with 
some impatience, for your work. 
If its spirit accord with my anti- 
cipations, and with its promises, 
I shall hail it as a harbinger of 
great good. From my heart, I 
wish grace, merey, and peace to 
all men; and for myself, 1 wish 
nothing greater in this world, 
than tobe indeed and in truth a 
Christian Disciple. 


EXTRACT FROM DR. PRICE’S DISSERTATION ON 
PRAYER. 


The following extract from Dr. Price’s 
excellent dissertation on prayer is 
offered to our readers, not only on 
account of its intrinsic merit, but as 
it is a valuable and unsuspicious 
testimony to the reality and happi- 
ness of adevout character. There 
are persons, who, when they hear of 
the pleasure of communion with God, 
pronounce it at once delusion, or 
enthusiasm, or hypocrisy—But Dr. 
Price is too well known to be ex- 
posed to these inconsiderate re- 
proaches. He was a man of a vig- 
orous, cultivated, and philosophic 
mind; composed, and mild, and 
steady in his feelings; and singular- 
ly humble, unostentatious, and sin- 
cere in his temper and manners— 


He was one of the last men to make 
a show of piety, to affect a fervor 
which he did not feel, to boast of .a 
happiness to which he was a stran- 
ger. Let the following extract be 
read, as the language of an upright 
and enlightened mind—and let us 
learn from it the elevated piety of 
which our nature is capable, which 
is the highest end of our being, and 
the purest felicity we can attain in 
this world, or in the world to come, 


“] wouLp recommend this duty 
from the consideration of the 
sen ake that attend the due 
ischarge of it. Prayer, as has 
been before observed, is the ex- 
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ercise of our highest affections 
on their highest object, and the 
intercourse of our minds with 
uncreated and sovereign good- 
ness. It must thereforegbe the 
foundation of the highest pleas- 
ure. What delight does a vir- 
tuous man often feel when he 
puts himself solemnly into the 
presence of his Maker, and con- 
siders him as one with his soul 
and as observing every motion 
within it; when he implores all 
suitable blessings from him with 
a lively faith in his readiness to 
give him more than he can ask 
or think; when he adores his in- 
conceivable excellencies, and 
magnifies and blesses that love 
which gave being to the world; 
when he commits his whole ex- 
istence to him with boundless 
hope, and gives full seope to 
every pious and grateful affec- 
tion? hat rapture and rav- 
a attend such exercises, 
and how high do they lift our 
souls>—Words are indeed want- 
ing here; nor is it possible pro- 
perly to deseribe the pleasure 
there is in all the acts of devo- 
tion; in addressing our desires, 
with a pure heart to our almigh- 
ty Parent; in praising him for 
his innumerable benefits; in be- 
seeching him to cause us to grow 
in every amiable disposition; 
in interceding with him for those 
we love; in feeling benevolence, 
ratitude and hope kindling with- 
in us before his eye; in spreading 
our wants.and perplexities before 
him, and seeking direction and 
help from him; in throwing our 
cares and burdens upon him, and 
referring ourselves to his dispos- 
al, so as not to retain any wish 


of any thing which he is pleased 
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to forbid or deny. Even the 
tears of penitential sorrow and 
contrition, or of sympathy and 
benevd@lénce, into which a de- 
vout en may sometimes be 
melted, have a sweetness in them 
not tv be expressed, and are 
more to be desired than the great- 
est joys of the irreligious.—Am 
I, reader, now talking to you a 
language you do not understand? 
Have you never felt any of the 

leasures I am now speaking of? 
Do you not know what it is te 
look up to God in private and to 
pour out your soul before him?— 
Unhappy then are you, and a 
stranger yet to what you ought 
to be best acquainted with. 

It cannot he doubted but that 
the pleasures 1 am now speakin 
of will constitute a principa 
part of our happiness in every 
future period of our existence. 
We ean indeed enjoy them but 
very imperfectly here. Many 
low eares and desires are con- 
tinually foreing themselves in- 
to our minds, and distracting 
their attention, and rendering it 
impossible for us to disengagé 
them enough from sensible ob- 
jects, and to acquaint ourselves 
with God in the manner we de- 
sire. But hereafter we may 
hope to get nearer access to him, 
and obtain clearer views of his 
glory and majesty. All that 
now retards the flight of our 
souls to him, and eheeks their 
happiness in him will be remey- 
ed. Every cloud that now hides 
him from our sight will vanish, 
and we shall be able to feel his 
presence with us in a manner we 
cannot now conceive. How high 
then will the pleasures of deva- 
tion rise? With what ardor and 
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transport shall we be able to 
worship and to praise him, to 
east our souls before him, and to 
delight ourselves in him?—But 
let it be remembered, that this 
is a happiness, which will never 
be enjoyed by any who forget 
God now. If we allow ourselves 
in guilt and irreligion, or eulti- 
vate no acquaintance with the 
Deity in this life, we cannot be 
fit for seeing him and dwelling 
with him in another life. A 
course of present devotion, as it 
will give us some foretastes of the 
happiness of heaven, is also nee- 
essary to inure us to it and pre- 
pare us for it. 

“I cannot omit observing fur- 
ther, under this head, that devo- 
tion is not only, in the tmmedi- 
ate exercise of it, thus a source 
of happiness, but also constitutes 
a general temper, conducive in 
the highest degree to happiness. 
The spirit of prayer is the spirit 
of hope, humility, gratitude, and 
resignation; and must therefore, 
as far as we are possessed of it, 
be productive of an inward sat- 
isfaction and tranquillity which 
are preferable to all sensible de- 
lights. A mind thus turned, has 
many sourees of pleasure pecu- 
liar to itself. It is elevated 
above the tumults of this world, 
and ean preserve self-enjoyment 
in all circumstances, and take up 
its rest in God in the midst of 
outward troubles and calamities. 
—A truly devout temper is in- 
deed the very temper of bliss. 
It cherishes and strengthens all 
the tender and agreeable affee- 
tions, and checks all the turbu- 
lent and painful ones. It dis- 
poses us to receive pleasure from 
every object about us, gives new 
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lustre to the face of nature, ren- 
ders every agreeable scene and oc- 
currence more agreeable, height- 
ens the relish of every common 
blessing, and improves and re- 
fines Ai our enjoyments. How 
blest is that man whose desires 
are continually directed to hea- 
ven; who is always exercising 
gratitude to the Deity and trust 
in him; whose heart is kept close 
with him, and whose thoughts 
are full of him; who tastes his 
beneficence in whatever gives 
him pleasure; who terminates 
all his views in him, and has 
learnt to carry his attention from 
every degree of beauty and good, 
in created beings, to the inex- 
haustible fountain of all beauty 
and good? What peace and se- 
renity must fill a mind, assured 
that its affairs are under the best 
direction; conscious of its inter- 
estin almighty love; and whose 
regard is habitually fixed on 
that unsearchable wisdom Which 
eonduets all events? 

“I will add, that devotion 
greatly improves the pleasure at- 
tending all inquiries into nature, 
and advances in the knowledge 
of it. The difference between 
the pleasure, received by a de- 
vout and an indevout mind in ob- 
serving the universe, is like that 
between the pleasure, received 
from the same cause by a man 
and a brute. It is the consider- 
ation of the universe as God’s 
work, and the observation of his 
power, wisdom, and goodness, 
displayed in it, that elothe it 
with its chief beauties, and ren- 
der it in the highest degree a de- 
lightful spectacle. There is no 
greater incentive to devotion than 
an attentive consideration of the 
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glorious order of nature ; nor is 
there any tendency within us 
more natural, than that arisipg 
from henee to religious adora- 
tion. And there is an inexpres- 
sible pitifalness in the character 
of a man who stifles this tenden- 
ey; who confines his views to 
second eauses, and forgets the 
first; who sees not the Deity in 


his works; who devotes his time 
to philosophical researches, but 
satisfies himself with mere speca- 
lation; whv can survey the world, 
enjoy its pleasures, and reflect en 
its wonderful structure, without 
lifting up his heart to the Author 
of it, without being warmed into 
praise, or feeling any pious and 
devout emotions.” 


lili 


ON MISTAKES OF THE TERMS OF ACCEPTANCE 


WITH 


Tue terms of acceptance with 
God, or the methods by which 
the divine favor may be obtained, 
deserve our most serious regard. 
The design of this communication 
is to point out some common mis- 
takes on this most interesting 
subject. 

4. In the first place; it isa very 
prevalent opinion, that a charac- 
ter good upon the whole, when in 
the opinion of the world there is 
more virtue than vice, will at last 
be accepted by God, though the 
person is conscious of some fa- 
vorite sin, which he deliberately 
and habitually practises, or of the 
prevailing omission of some duty, 
which he cannot but know the 
strictness of christian virtue to 
require. Such a man’s ground of 
security is this; that although he 
lives from day to day in the viola- 
tion of some well known obliga- 
tion, God will take his character 
on the whole as it affects society, 
and striking a balance between 
his virtues and his vices, receive 
him at last into favor, or at least 
screen him from punishment. 

It is impossible for me to ex- 
press in language sufficiently 
strong, the danger and madness 
of such a state of mind. St. James 
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GOD. 


has said, that whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet of- 
fend in one point, is guilty of all. 
His meaning is sufficiently plain; 
that the observance of one or 
more obligations can never be an 
atonement for the habitual or 
deliberate violation of another 
of equal authority. This would 
be in fact to annihilate the very 
nature of religion, of virtue, of 
obedience; because the delibe- 
rate indulgence of any one sin, 
or the deliberate omission of any 
one duty, is such a disrespect for 
the authority, by which our whole 
duty is enjoined, as cannot consist 
with any sineere principle of obe- 
dience. In this way might the 
whole deealogue be successively 
broken, and yet the offender esteem 
himself secure, because it is impos- 
sible to be at the same time guilt 

of every offence. If you have for 
a moment believed, that because 
you happen to be honest, or tempe- 
rate, or charitable, or devout. you 
may live in the deliberate viola- 
tiga of any other law, or in the 
habitual neglect of any practice, 
which is as clearly a duty, as 
honesty, temperance, charity, or 
devotion, abjure, I beseech you, 


such terrible presumption ; for it © 
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uts eternal happiness at risk, 
and as God is true, you cannot in 
such circumstances be safe. 

2. Inthe second place; ano- 
ther mistake of the terms of ac- 
ceptance with God is to rely up- 
on faith only for salvation. As 
this mistake, like many others, 
is founded on the ground of cer- 
tain passages of scripture, let us 
hear what is so often quoted on 
the subject. 
saved through faith;” and “a 
man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law.” Does 
Paul then mean to declare, that 
a bare belief in Jesus Christ, 
without repentance and obedi- 
ence, can secure to any man the 
pitt of eternal salvation P Let 

is brother James answer, as he 
has, in terms which nothing ean 
render more explicit. “ What 
does it profit a man, if he say he 
have faith, and have not works? 
Can faith save him? No! faith 
without works is dead, being 
alone.” 

If however we will attend to 
the meaning of Paul in these fa- 
vorite passages, we shall find no 
necessity of confronting him with 
the authority of James. “By 
grace are ye saved through faith.” 
Observe the expression—ye are 
saved.—!)oes he mean then that 
the Ephesians, to whom he was 
writing, had already entered, or 
were as safe, as if they had enter- 
ed, on their everlasting reward? 
No, surely; for we find from his 
repeated and earnest exhorta- 
tions, that they were yet in dan- 
ger of falling into sin, and®of 
losing all their present hopes, and 
future prospects. How then were 
they by grace already saved 
thro’ faith? ‘The proper answer 
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is—the salvation to which their 
faith had introduced them, and 
which was the only salvation he 
intended, was a Sacaiin from 
the former ignoranee and habits 
of vice,in which they were sunk, 
before they wereacquainted with 
christianity. From these the 

were now saved. By their fait 

in Christ they had now entered 
on a new and merciful dispensa- 
tion; and this salvation was to be 
ascribed to God’s grace, for it 
was a favor, which they had in 
no_way deserved. ‘Thus were 
they rescued from a deplorable 
state, and placed in the way of 
salvation, in which, if they faith- 
fully continued, and steadily im- 
proved, they would lay hold on 
eternal life. Thus were they 
‘justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law;” that is, not- 
withstanding all which the econ- 
eeited Jews might tell them a- 
bout the necessity of circumcision 
and the law of Moses, they might 
be assured, that if they were vir- 
tuous, and improved their chris- 
tian advantages, they would en- 


joy the present and final favor 


of that God, who is no respecter 
of persons; without the deeds of 
that ritual law, to which the Jews 
wished to reduce them. 

3. A third and very similar 
mistake of the terms of aecep- 
tance with God, is found among 
those who profess to rely on the 
merits of Christ. It is not un- 
common to find men, who have 
never discovered any sentiments 
of religion, or given any satis- 
factory evidence of repentance 
and reformation, using, when they 
leave the world, this too famil- 
iar language. For does not an 
apostle assure us, say they, that 
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“now if any man sin, we have 
an advocate with the father, Je- 
sus Christ the righteous, who is 
a propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but for the sins 
of the whole world.” But for 
what sins, my christian friends? 
For those which we have not 
forsaken, or of which we have 
not repented? Fer those sins 
which we every day commit 
without remorse, without con- 
sideration? Suppose the merits 
of Christ to be infinite and in- 
valuable? Canthey supply our 
deliberate and sinful omissions 
of duty? Christ has done noth- 
ing, whieh wili ultimately benefit 
the unrep-nting man, nothing 
which will benefit him, whose 

resumption on a Saviour’s mer- 
its-is thought suflicient to excuse 
him from aiming at any virtue of 
his own. 

The application of Christ’s 
righteousness to ourselves is in 
truth a am 9 altogether un- 
scriptural and absurd. The word 
of God conveys no such meaning 
as this phrase bears in the mouth 
of an irreligious man. It is true 
indeed, that the worth of our Sav- 
iour’s character is beyond all esti- 
mate; and his obedience to death 
was, in the sight of Ged, inexpres- 
sibly precious; but never can this 
worth become ours; except so far 
as we imitate his excellence; and 
whatever may be the efficacy of 
his death, never, never let it be 
imagined that it is a propitiation 
for the sins which we still re- 
tain, the sins which we will not 
forsake! 

Lastly. Are there any of us 
looking forward to some , future 
day of repentance, as the ground 
of our security? What do we 
understand then by repentance? 


This sentiment is most alarming, 
because nothing is more true, 


than that every resolution to re 


ent at a future time, is necessa- 
rily, and in the very nature of it, 
insincere, because it implies a 
reference of a man’s present 
habits, to a course of obedience. 

But you have seen examples of 
effectual repentance on a death 
bed. Effeetual, my friends? God 
only knows how far the last 
agonizing exercises of the dying 
ean alter the very grain and tex- 
ture of the soul, or essentially 
affeet the character. Of all the 
sorrow in the world, this dying 
sorrow would seem to be the 
most worthless. It may be, if 
God so please, not without its 
effect; but in the apprehensien of 
man, it appears the least worthy 
of consideration, for it is the ex- 
ercise of a feeble mind; it is the 
offering of an affrighted soul, 
the anguish of a frame already 
in dissolution; in short it is the 
resolution of a spirit, which can 
never prove its sincerity, the 
prayer of a man who must re- 
ceive his answer in another 
world. 

But you say, did not the thief 
on the cross repent just before 
expiring, and express a faith in 
Christ, which was aceepted.— 
Repent, my friends? We know 
nothing of his guilt, or of his 
character. He was crucified, it 
is true, as a malefaector; but I 
know not that he diseovers any 
traces of what is commonly un- 
derstood by a deathbed repent- 
ance. All the dispositions, which 
he then expressed, are those of a 
well disposed, patient, meek, and 
christian sufferer. Ht is true, 
that he seems to have then, for 
the first time, expressed his faith 
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in Christ, but how know we that 
he had ever before had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing or hearing our 
Saviour? His disposition at this 
solemn interval authorises us to 
conclude, that if he had before 
been aequainted with our Saviour, 
he would have been one of his 
followers. 

But you say, are there not 
those who are called at the elev- 
enth hour? what else is the mean- 
ing of that parable? We answer, 
this parable, which originally re- 
fers to the introduction of the 
Gentiles into the church of God, 
whom the Jews despised because 
they had been introduced before 
them, ean never be applied to the 
circumstances of those, who are 
born within the limits of the 
christian enclosure. It was at 
the eleventh hour indeed, that the 
Gentiles were called; it is still 
later that the gospel is now made 
known to many nations of the 
earth; but, alas, what is that to 
us, who have had line upon line 
and precept upon precept; who 
have been called incessantly from 
the first hour to the eleventh; 
and of whom many now see that 
the day is far spent, and the 
night is at hand, while yet they 
have done nothing of that work, 
for which they were sent into the 
world. 

Reader, whoever you are, de- 
lay not a moment to fulfil your 
christian obligations; waste not 
_jife in successive resolutions of 
amendment. It is notresolutions 
which God requires—-it is amend- 
ment itself. And is this life so 
long, so much within our power, 
that any of us may say, [ will be 
a christian hereafter? What can 
authorise us to delay for a mo- 
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ment a single duty? Is it diffieult? 
Will time then diminish, or will 
it inerease this difficulty? Time 
surely will not do that for us, 
which time has already made it 
so difficult to do. It will not 
change that habit, which it has 
already made so difficult to 
change. 

But we fondly hope, that years 
will wear out our evil inelina- 
tions, aud impairour predominant 
passions, whatever they may be. 
Ah, years may bring with them 
some new habits more difficult to 
be corrected or excused, but when, 
oh when, without our own care 
and cooperation, did time ever 
eure the diseases of the mind, or 
change its vitiated humors? 

But suppose that age, at last, 
should eure those evil affections, 
which have already by age gain- 
ed so much strength, yet who 
ean promise us a long life? Or 
suppose it to be granted us, what 
ingratitude is this! To give at 
last to God the remnant of a poor, 
decaying, useless, insignificant 
life! ‘'o serve him most faithful- 
ly when your passions are ex- 
tinet, and you can serve your 
sins no longer!—Is this virtue? 
Is this religion? Was it for this, 
probationary man was sent into 
the world;—to relinquish what 
he can no longer retain! and al- 
ter a course, which he ean no 
longer follow! Let us not then 
talk of abandoning our sins. At 
this period, it is sin which aban- 
dons us. 

What then shall we say to 
these things? Shall not all that 
has now been urged to shew the 
unreasonableness of hopes, built 
on any of the pretences, which 
we have now suggested, separat- 
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ed from a life of righteousness 
and true goodness; shall it not 
determine us to lay hold of the 
present opportunity, and to work 
out our salvation, while the day 
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lasts, because the night cometh 
—the night of sickness, or the 
night of death—when no man 
ean work. 


A ee 


Illustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to cli- 
mate, places, offices, sentiments, manners, and customs, among the 
Jews, in the time of our Saviour. 


6. 

Luke ii. 25. “There was a man 
in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon; and the same was just 
and devout, waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel.” 

Waiting for the consolation of 
Israel—That is, expecting the 
Messiah. ‘The expression is de- 
rived from a custem of the Jews, 
of reading the 40th chapter of 
Isaiah on the sabbath after the 
fast, in which they ecommemorat- 
ed the burning of the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The chapter 
begins with the words, comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Henee the predic- 
ted Messiah was called, the con- 
Solation of Israel; and hence the 
custom among them, at that time, 
of swearing by their desire of 
seeing the consolation of Israel. 
So eager indeed, at that time, 
were their expectations, that ev- 
ery imposter who promised to 
accomplish their hopes, was im- 
mediately surrounded with fol- 
lowers, who hazarded all which 
they had, to support him. Of 
this expectation among the Jews, 
there are several intimations in 
the gospels. See John i. 19—24. 
Luke iii. 15. John xxiii. 50, 64. 
But of its extent and its influence 
we shall form more correct con- 
ceptions, by recurring to the tes- 
timonies of profane historians. 


“That which principally en- 
couraged them to the war,” says 
Jose cae. “was an ambiguous 
oracle, found likewise in the sa- 
cred writings, that, about that 
time, some one from their coune 
try should obtain the empire of 
the world.” Antiq. B. ix. ch. 2. 
§ 2, and B. vi. ch. 34. 

‘T'wo heathen historians have 
likewise mentioned the same 
thing. Suetonius, in his life of 
Vespasian, says, “there had been 
for a long time, all over the East, 
an opinion firmly believed, that 
it was in the fates, { in the decrees, 
or books, of the fates, | that at that 
time, some from Judea would ob- 
tain the empire of the world.” 
Lib. viii. § 4. 

After relating many calami- 
ties of the Jews, and prodigies, 
which preceded the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Tacitus says, “the 
greatest number of them had a 
strong persuasion, that it was re- 
corded in the ancient writings of 
the priests, that the East should 
prevail, and that some, coming 
from Judea, should possess univer- 
sal dominion, which ambiguities 
foretold Vespasian and ‘Titus, 
But the common people, accord- 
ing to the accustomed course of 
human passions, having inter- 
preted in their own favor this 
grand prediction of the fates, 
could not be reclaimed to the 
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truth, even by all their adversi- 
ties.”” Hist. Ll. v. ¢. 43. 

Celsus, also, an enemy of chris- 
tianity, who flourished not lon 
after the middle of the second 
century, reigning in the charae- 
ter of a Jew, says, “how could 
we, who had told all men there 
would come one from God, who 
should punish the wicked, des- 
pise him if he came?”—Without, 
at present, referring to the pre- 
conceived sentiments of the Jews 
concerning the Messiah, we 
have endeavoured only to shew 
the prevalence of the expectation 
of his coming. 

See Beausobre and L’Enfant’s 
Introduction to the New ‘Testa- 
ment, in Watson’s Tracts, p. 
222. This is the edition to 
which I shall refer as an author- 
ity. And Lardner’s works. vol. 
i. pp. 132, 133. 

Matt. ii.4. “There came wise 
men from the east, to Jerusalem.” 

“Arabia,” says Tacitus, “was 
the bound of Judea eastward;”’ 
and the Arabians are sometimes 
ealled in the seriptures, the men 
of the east. Judges vi. 8. Job 
i. 3.—The Arabians, Idumeans, 
and Chaldeans, all eastern peo- 
ple in respect of Judea, valued 
themselves on their wisdom; and 
the name of Magus, in those 
countries, signified a philosopher 
—a man who studied wisdom. 
There is, however, concerning 
these Magi, a great but unim- 

ortant diversity of opinions. 
The star, which guided them to 
Jerusalem, was probably a very 
extraordinary meteor, which ap- 
peared in that direction; and it 
is not improbable that the report, 
te which we referred in the pre- 
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ceding illustration, that a great 
prince was at this time to arise 
in Judea, induced them to follow 
the star. ‘he coincidence of the 
report, and of this extraordinary 
light, account satisfactorily for 
their inquiries in verse second.— 
‘Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews? for we have seen his 
star in the east, and are come to 
worship him.” [See Whitby on 
the verse, and Calmet on the word 


mag’. | 


Matt. ii. 3. ““When Herod the 
king heard these things, he wae 
troubled.” 

‘The Pharisees, says Jesephus, 
had predicted, that God had de- 
seek ta put an end to the goy- 
ernment of Herod. ‘Lhis prediec- 
tion probably originated in their 
confidence, that the Messiah 
would soon make his appearance; 
and this prediction, with the gen- 
eral and well known expectation 
of the nation, account to us for 
all the fears, which the evangel- 
ist says were felt by Herod. [See 
Lardner’s works, vol. i. p. 24. | 

9, 

Matth. ii. 5. In “Bethlehem, of 
Judea.” 

It was a commonly received 
opinion, that the Messiah should 
be born at Bethlehem, as_ the 
scribes told Herod; and Christ 
being born there, they affected to 
eall him a Galilean, designing, 
by this means, insensibly to wear 
out the remembrance of his being 
born in Bethlehem. [See Beau- 
sobre’s and L’Enfant’s introdue- 
tion, p. 273. | 

10. 

Matt. ii. 46. “Herod, when he 
saw that he was mocked of the 
wise men, was exceeding wroth, 
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and sent forth, and slew all the 
children that were in hem, 
and in all the coasts thereof, from 
two years old and under, aceord- 
ing to the time that he had dili- 
gently inquired of the wise men.” 

This destruction of the infants 
of Bethlehem is not mentioned 
by Josephus, nor by Greek nor 
Roman historians. But is it 
therefore improbable? Josephus 
has related many things of Her- 
od, which are not even intimated 
by the evangelists, but which 
prove him to be capable of any 
enormity. We subjoin some of 
the cruelties which he has record- 
ed of Herod, but which are not 
glaneed at in the gospels. 

When he had obtained posses- 
sion of Jerusalem, he persuad- 
ed Antony, by a bribe, to put 
Antigonus, his rival, to death.— 
Aristobulus, brother of his wife 
Mariamne, was murdered by his 
directions, because the people at 
Jerusalem expressed some affec- 
tion for his person.—In_ the sev- 
enth year of his reign, he put 
Hyreanus to death, the grand-fa- 
ther of his wife, then eighty years 
of age, and who had saved his 
life when he was prosecuted by 
the Sanhedrim.—His wife, the 
beautiful and virtuous Mariamne, 
was publicly executed; and soon 
after, her mother, Alexandra, was 
also put to death.—Instigated by 
jealousy, he caused his two sons 
by Mariamne, Alexander and 
Aristobulus, to be strangled in 
prison, after they were married 
and had ehildren.—And in his 
last sickness, a little before his 
death, he sent orders throughout 
Judea, requiring the presence of 
all the ehief men of the nation at 
Jerico. His orders were obeyed, 


for they were enforced by the 
penalty of death. When they 
arrived at Jerico, he eaused them 
to be shut up in the cireus; and 
ealling for his sister Salome, and 
her husband Alexas, he said to 
them:—*My life is now but short, 
I know the dispositions of the 
Jewish people, and nothing will 
yee them more than my death. 

‘ou have these men in your cus- 
tody. As soon as the breath is 
out of my body, and before my 
death can be known, do you let 
the soldiers in upon them, with 
commands to kill them. All Ju- 
dea, and every family will then, 
though unwillingly, mourn at my 
death.”—Josephus adds, that, 
“with tears in his eyes he conjur- 
ed them, by their love to him, 
and their fidelity to God, not to 
fail of doing him this honor.”— 
These bloody orders were not ex- 
ecuted;—but was this Herod in- 
eapable of commanding the des- 
truction of all the infants of Beth- 
lehem? 

Macrobius, a heathen author, 
who flourished in the latter end 
of the fourth century, says, that 
when Augustus heard that among 
the children within two years of 
age, which Herod, king of the 
Jews, commanded to be slain in 
Syria, his own son had been kill- 
ed, he said, “it is better to be 
Herod’s hog than his son.”— 
Maerobius has prohably mistak- 
en the occasion of the jest, as 
none of the early christian writ- 
ers have said, that one of the 
children of Herod was killed in 
the slaughter of Bethlehem. But 
there is no reason to doabt that 
the jest is genuine; and that the 
slaughter of the infants in Judea 
was well known in the time of 
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Macrobius, and was not contest- 
ed by the heathens. [See the 


subject of this number very amply 
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treated in Lardner’s works, vol. 
i. pp. 329—338. 


a 


ON HUMILITY IN THE INVESTIGATION OF 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 


In the last number of the 
Christian Disciple, this subject 
was proposed for discussion— 
and to place it in a elear light, 
we began with considering what 
this humility does not imply. 
Our first remark, to which we 
then confined ourselves, was, that 
we are not called, by this humil- 
ity, to resign our understandings 
to the guidance of others.—The 
second remark is this:— 

2. To search for truth with 
christian humility does not imply 
that we renounce our reason, and 
yield our assent to inconsistent 
or contradictory propositions. A 
humility of this kind is some- 
times urged. We are told that 
the human mind-cannot penetrate 
the depths of divine wisdom; 
that it is pride to bring God’s 
truth to the bar of our reason; 
that we are to receive the obvi- 
ous meaning of scripture, howev- 
er it may contradict our previous 
conceptions of truth and recti- 
tude; and that our humility is 
proportioned to the readiness, 
with which we embrace what 
shocks our understandings. 

Every man must have met 
with language like this, not very 
precise, and not altogether erro- 
neous, but yet adapted to produce 
unhappy effects, to terrify and 
subdue the spirit of inquiry, and 
to prepare men for the reception 
of any absurdity, which is urged 


on them, as a revelation from 
God. 

I wish it to be remembered, 
that in this discussion, I under- 
stand by reason our intellectual 
powers, exercised with delibera- 
tion, impartiality, and the love 
of truth. Nowit is readily grant- 
ed, that these powers are feeble, 
and that human comprehension 
is narrow, when compared with 
the wisdom and operations of 
God. It is readily granted, that 
the wisest men know little of 
what may be known, and that a 
revelation from God may be ex- 
“tirog to unfold truths, which 

ave never before entered our 
minds, and of which nature and 
providence give us no intimation. 
But because our faculties and 
improverents are limited, we 
ought not to expect that we shall 
ever be called by our Creator to 
yield assent to doctrines, which, 
after deliberate and impartial at- 
tention, clearly appear to con- 
tradict one another, or to con- 
tradict the truths, which God is 
teaching us by reason and by na- 
ture. If our rational powers are 
among the best gifts of God, if 
they form, in no small degree, 
the distinction and glery of our 
nature, and if it is our duty to 
employ and improve them, can 
we expect a revelation, which 
will require us to renounce them, 
and will intreduce into our under- 
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standings, perplexity, and confu- 
sion? Ought we not rather to be- 
lieve, that our kind Father will 
ever adapt his instructions to 
the faculties he has given us? 

Let me ask, why is it that 
a revelation has been made to 
man, rather than to inferior an- 
imals? Is not this the plain an- 
swer, that man is a rational be- 
ing? Is not the possession of 
reason the very ground, on which 
this signal benefit is conferred 
upon our race; and can we sup- 
pose then, that revelation con- 
tradiets reason, that it calls us to 
renounce the very faculties which 
prepare us for its reception? 

It is indeed wonderful that an 
person acquainted with chris- 
tianity, can imagine that this re- 
ligion is unfriendly to the exer- 
eiseof reason. ‘The fact is, rea- 
soning, reflection, inquiry, and 
the most serious exercise of our 
intellectual powers, are demand- 
ed by christianity; both that we 
may perceive its truth, and that 
we may attain to a just appre- 
hension of its doctrines. 

Let me ask the _ intelligent 
christian, why he believes christi- 
anity to be from God? Have you 
had, my friend, an immediate com. 
munication from heaven, which 
has relieved you from all trou- 
ble of inquiring into this subject? 
Has a sudden beam darted into 
your mind, or has a loud voice 
gooernmae that christianity is 

ivine? No. You have been ob- 
liged to examine the proofs of 
this religion, to inquire into its 
original, to study its spirit, to 
trace its influence. In other 
words, you have been obliged to 
reason about it, and reason has 
taught you to receive it as from 
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God. Thus the great question, 
whether christianity be true, bas 
been entrusted by Ged, to the 
decision of human reason. ‘This 
is a very weighty consideration. 
This does not look as if reason 
were to be renounced. Let it be 
remembered, ihat christianity ap- 
peals to us as rational beings, that 
it comes to us with proofs, and 
commands us to weighthem. [t 


asks to be received only upon seru- 


tiny, only because it offers argu- 
ments sullicient to convince an un- 
biassed understanding. Is it then 
eonceivable, that christianity con- 
tradicts reason, the very prin- 
eiple to which it thus makes its 
appeal, to which it addresses the 
proofs of its divine authority? 

If we next consider some of 
the arguments on which chris- 
tianity rests, we shall have fur- 


ther proof of the sentiment we 


wish to establish. Why do we 
believe christianity to be divine? 
We answer, beeause we see ii to 
be worthy of God; because it 
bears the impress of his wisdom, 
rectitude, and goodness; because 
it breathes a spirit so excel’ent 
and pure. Now if this language 
be just, if ehristianity claim 
belief on the grounds here stated, 
then it follows, that this religion 
would forfeit its claim and be 
unworthy our reception, were its 
doctrines clearly to appear, after 
the best use of our powers, repug- 
nant to the divine perfections, or 
to any elear principles of truth or 
duty. 

Is it said, that we are too ig- 
norant to judge in any case of the 
inconsistency of doctrines with 
thecharacter of God? Let us im- 
agine a christain, who holds this 
sentiment, disputing with a Maw 
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hometan—The latter asks him 
for his objections to the Koran. 
—lHe answers, your Koran is full 
ef incongruities; it is often at 
war with the perfeetions of God. 
The indignant Mahometan re- 
plies, ‘Presumptuous man! dost 
thou,a child of yesterday,presume 
to fathom the wisdom of the In- 
finite, or to pronounce on this or 
another doctrine, that it is incon- 
sistent with those attributes 
which thou canst not compre- 
hend?? I see not how this reply 
is to be evaded, if the principle 
assumed by the christian be cor- 
rect. 

I have thus endeavoured to 
_ shew, that the exercise of reason 
is the proper and appointed me- 
thod of attaining to a belief of 
the heavenly origin of christian- 
ity. Inow proceed to show that, 
from the manner in which ehris- 
tianity is communicated, we must 
eontinually employ upon it our 
reasoning powers, if we would 
acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the instructions which it offers. 
Christianity is not conveyed to 
us in language sv precise that it 
eannot be misunderstood. The 
true meaning does not always 
glare upon us, so that it must be 
seen unless we obstinately shat 
eur eyes; but great care is often 
necessary to discover it. Chris- 
tianity is not handed down to us 
in a regular and systematie form, 
in a few eonnected propositions. 
It was conveyed by Jesus most 
frequently in familiar conversa- 
tion, which grew out of the eir- 
eumstances in which he was plac- 
ed. It was often conveyed by 
‘the apostles, in epistles or letters 
‘adapted to the condition of indi- 
viduals or churches. And these 
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conversations and letters have 
been transmitted to us in a lan- 
guage, which is no longer spoken. 
Must they not of necessity be at- 
tended with obscurity? Nothing 
is less formal and preeise, than 
the manner in which christian 
truths are communicated. ‘They 
are expressed, now in bold and 
glowing figures; now in short and. 
pointed proverbs, familiar at the 
time, but no longer in use; now 
in allusions to customs, the traces 
of which can hardly be diseern- 
ed. Need | tell you, that such 
writings, as have now been de- 
seribed, require the exercise of 
reason, to determine their import, 
to separate what is local from 
what is of universal application, 
and to assign the proper limits 
to every expression? Sometimes 
a variety of interpretations will 
offer themselves, and we must 
select one from the number. But 
how is this seleetion to be made? 
The only answer is, we must em- 
ploy our reason; we must in- 
quire which interpretation agrees 
best with the views of the writer, 
with other portions of seripture, 
with the divine perfeetions, with 
experience and common sense; 
and we must not hesitate to re- 
ject an interpretation which is in- 
consistent with these, although it 
may be suggested by the literal 
and most obvious sense of the 
words. Without this exercise of 
our reasoning powers, we shall 
continually pervert the serip- 
tures, lose the sense in the sound, 
and be led into a thousand absure 
dities. 

From these remarks on the 
manner in which seripture is 
eommunicated, we learn the. er- 


ror of those, who say, that the 
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first and obvious meaning of 
scripture ought humbly to be re- 
eeived, and that to depart from 
this, because it may not suit our 
ideas of what is right and fit, is 
to bend the seriptures to our 

roud and carnal reason. But 
af it be pride to depart from the 
first and obvious meaning of scrip- 
ture, where is the Christian on 
whom this crime is not to be 
charged? Hear what the saered 
volume says. “If thy hand or 
foot offend thee, cut it off.” “If thy 
eye offend thee, pluck it out.” “if 
any man sue thee at law, and take 
away thy eoat, let him have thy 
cloak also.” “If any man hate 
not his father and mother, he 
cannot be my disciple.” Here 
are plain passages; but who is 
contented to reeeive them in their 
first and plainest sense? Where 
are the Christians, who ‘present 
themselves to our notice, with 
only one eye and one hand, with- 
out garments, and without any 
natural affeetion? You should 
remark, that these gree are 
found among the practical parts 
of scripture, where as much pre- 
cision is certainly to be expected, 
as in the statement of doctrines; 
and yet, what christian does not 
feel himself bound to explain 
these passages with a certain lat- 
itude? Who does not see, that 
reason and common sense are as 
necessary guides in the interpre- 
tation of scripture,as of any oth- 
er volume? 

Many of the remarks just made 
will apply with equal force to 
those, who say, that God is an 
incomprehensible being, and that 
we are therefore not to reject a 
doctrine, bécause it interferes 
with our conceptions of his char- 
acter, Suppose that I take with 


me this principle, and open my 
Bible? I very soon read that 
God repents, and now that he is 
furious, and now that he has 
hands and feet—I ask the Chris- 
tians, who have told me that 1 am 
incapable of judging of what is 
repugnant te the divine perfee- 
tions, whether 1: must understand 
these literally? ‘They answer with 
one voice, No. God is immutable 
and spiritual, and these pass 
are therefore to be taken in a s 
urative sense. Were Idisposed, 
might I not borrow their own lan- 
guage, and say, ‘Presumptuous 
men! dare you pronounce on the 
perfections of God? Because your 
feeble reason cannot reconeile re- 
penting, fury, and hands and feet 
to the attributes of God, will you 
rashly affirm that they cannot be 
reconciled? ‘These attributes are 
incom prelensible, and may there- 
fore be consistent with what ap- 
pears most opposite te them in 
the judgment of erring man,’ 
It is hoped that these remarks 
will show, that christianity re- 
uires ne renunciation of reason. 
To be christians, we need not 
cease to be rational. There is 
no such hostility as many seem 
to represent, between reason and 
revelation. Revelation address- 
es its proofs and instructions to 
reason. Both are God’s gifts, 
both are beams from the same 
source of light, both are consis- 
tent, and both designed to con- 
duct us to perfeetion and immor- 
tality. Let it be remembered, that 
Iam speaking of reason, when 
exercised with seriousness, delib- 
eration, and impartiality. Will 
any say, that this deserves no. 
respect, no confidence? What 
then becomes of the great doc- 
trines of God’s existence and of 
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the truth of Christianity? These 
are conclusions of reason, and 
must stand or fall with the fac- 
ulties, by which their evidence is 
discerned. 

I um sensible that those, who 
hold the language, which we 
have endeavoured to combat, sin- 
cerely think that they honor God, 
when they receive interpretations 
of scripture opposed to reason; 
for this, they say, is to exalt di- 
vine wisdom above their own. 
But to me it appears, that we 
honor God more, when we em- 
ploy our best faculties on his 
word, with patient and serious 
attention, and seek to derive 
from it the most consistent, har- 
monivus, and exalted views of 
his character and will. How do 
we discover our regard to the 
honor of a respected friend? By 
slowly admitting any thing, 
which throws.a shade on his ex- 
eellence, and by seeking and joy- 
fully reeeiving those explana- 
tions of his language and conduct, 
which consist with the high 
character we “ascribe to him. A 
regard for God’s glory will make 
us anxious to place him before 
our own and others’ minds in the 
most venerable and attractive 
light, and will lead us to distrust 
any interpretations of scripture, 
which carry in them a repugnan- 
cy to any of his attributes. 
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Let me conclude these remarks 
with observing, that the honor 
and influence of christianity are 
connected with the refutation of 
the error, that this religion is at 
war with reason. ‘This opinion 
has often exposed its truth to 
suspicion; and what is worse, it 
has prepared many christians to 
admit gross absurdities, as doe- 
trines of revelation. ‘Their minds 
have indeed revolted agaiust the 
sentiments imposed upon them; 
but they have been silenced by 
the reflection, that their under- 
standings are infinitely incompe- 
tent to judge of God and his ope- 
rations. They have been ad- 
dressed, az if the merit of belief 
were exactly proportioned to 
the ineredibility of the doctrines 
proposed. ‘Io this principle we 
owe the extension of many errors, 
whieh have tarnished the lustre 
of christianity, and exposed it to 
contempt. We ought to feel that 
christianity will be suspected and 
disregarded, just in proportion as 
scripture is interpreted in a man- 
ner, which shocks the clear and 
established principles of reason 
and conscience; and that one im- 
portant method of recommending 
this religion is, to show that it is 
a consistent and “reasouable ser 
vice.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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HERESY, AS IT HAS BEEN UNDERSTOOD. 


Wuew Latimer (afterwards bishop of Worcester,) had obtained great ce- 
lebrity by his zeal and efforts against the errors of popery, Dr. Buckingham, 
prior of Black Friars, endeavoured from the pulpit to expose the dangerous 
tendency of his opinions; and particularly inveighed against his heretical notion, 
of having the scriptures translated into English. ‘If that heresy,” said he, 
“were to prevail, we should soon see an end of every thing useful among us. 
The plowman, reading, that ‘if he put-his hand to the plow, and should happen 
to look back, he was unfit for the kingdom of God,’ would soon lay aside his 
Jabor. The baker likewise, reading, that ‘a little leaven will corrupt his lump,’ 
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would - us very insipid bread. The simple man also, finding himself com- 


mande 


‘to pluck out his eyes,’ in a few years we should have the nation full of 


blind beggars.”  BririsH PLurarcn, vol i. ps .93. 


aa 


EXTRACTS EXPRESSIVE 


“THE more opposition we meet 
with in these labors, the more 
honorable it will be to us, pro- 
vided we meet that opposition 
with the true spirit of christian- 
ity. And to assist us in this, we 
should frequently reflect, that 
_many of our opponents are prob- 
ably men, who wish as well to 
the gospel, as we do ourselves, 
and really think they do God ser- 
vice by opposing us. Even prej- 
udice and bigotry, arising from 
such a principle, are respectable 
things, and entitled to the great- 
est candor. If our religion 
teaches us to love our enemies, 
certainly we should love, and, 
from a principle of love, should 
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endeavour to convince those, who, 
if they were only better inform- 
ed, would embrace us.as friends. 

“The time will come, when 
the cloud, which for the present 
prevents our distinguishing our 
friends and our foes, will be dis- 
persed, even that day in which 
the secrets of all hearts will be 
disclosed to the view of all. In 
the mean time, let us think as 
favorably as possible of all men; 
our particular opponents not ex- 
cepted; and therefore be careful 
to conduct ail hostility, with the 
pleasing prospect that one day it 
will give place to the most per- 
fect amity. 
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INSTRUCTIVE ANECDOTES. 


Awnacuarsis the philosepher 
was aScythian by birth, and was 
reproached by a haughty Athe- 
nian on account of his country. 
The philosopher replied—“My 
country, you think, is no great 
honor to me; and you, Sir, in my 
opinion, are no great honor to 
your country.” 

In a conversation with Solon, 
Anacharsis compared laws to cob- 
webs, which only entangle little 
flies, while wasps and hornets 
break through them. 


PEeRIANDER invited the wise 
men of Greece to visit him at 
Corinth. While at table, one of 
the company proposed this ques- 
tion:—Which is the most perfect 
popular government? ‘The sey- 


eral philosophers answered as 
follows:— 

Solon. “That, where an injury, 
done to any private person, is 
such to the whele body.” 

Bias. “That, where the law 
has no superior.” 

Thales. “That, where the in- 
habitants are neither too rich nor 
too poor.” 

Anacharsis. That, where vir- 
tue is honored and vice detested.” 

Pittacus. “That, where digni- 
ties are always conferred on the 
virtuous, and never upon the 
wicked.” 

Cleobulus. “That, where the 
citizens fear blame more than 
punishment.” 


Chilo. “That, where the laws — 


are more regarded and have more 
authority than the orators.” 
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THE DEATH OF THE RIHGTEOUS. 


SweEer is the scene when virtue dies, 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest; 
How miidly beam the closing eyes ! 
How gently heaves the expiring 
breast ! 


So fades a summer-cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are 
o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 
So dies the wave along the shore. 


Triumphant, smiles the victor brow ; 
Fanned by some angel’s purple 
wing ; 
Oh grave, where is thy victory now ? 
Invidious death, where is thy sting ? 


A holy quiet reigns around ; 
A calm which nothing can destroy ; 
Nought can disturb that peace pro- 
found, 
Which their unfettered souls enjoy. 


Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 

Where lights and shades alternate 
dwell, 

How bright the unchanging morn ap- 
pears, 

Farewell, inconstant world, farewell! 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to say 
“Sweet is the scene when virtue 
dies.” Anon. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NAPOLEON AND POPE. 


Paris, Jan. 28, 1813. 

On the 19th, the Emperor vis~ 
ited Fontainbleue He immedi- 
ately repaired to the apartments 
of the Pope, and held a conver- 
sation of nearly two hours with 
the Holy Father. The next day 
his Holiness, accompanied by the 
Cardinals Bayonne, Daira, and 
Kuffo, the Archbishop of Tarro, 
and several Bishops, returned the 
visit to the Emporor, who receiv- 
ed him in his great apartments. 
His Holiness then visited the 
Empress, who shortly after re- 
turned the visit of the Pope. On 
the 25th, after repeated confer- 
ences, his Majesty and the Holy 
Father signed the Concordat, 
which has terminated all the dif- 
ferences which have arisen re- 
specting the affairs of the church. 

he aet was signed in the pres- 
ence of the Cardinals and Pre- 
lates. 


CONCORDAT. 
His Majesty, the Emperor and 
King, and his Holiness, desirous 
to terminate the differences which 
have existed between them, and 
to remove the difficulties which 
have arisen in several affairs of 
the church, have agreed to the 
following articles, to serve as the 
basis of a definitive arrangement. 
Art. 4. His Holiness shall ex- 
ereise the Pontificate in France 
and in the kingdom of Italy, in 
the same manner, and with the 
same forms as his predecessors. 
2. The ambassadors, minis- 
ters, charge d’affairs of powers 
near the Holy Father, and the 
ambassadors, ministers, or charge 
d’affairs of the Pope with foreiga 
powers, shall enjoy the immuni- 
ties and privileges which are en- 
joyed by other members of the 
Corps Diplomatique. 
3. The dominions which were 
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possessed by the Holy Father, 
and which have not been alienat- 
ed, shall be exempt from every 
species of impost; and shall be 
administered by his agents or 
eharge d’affairs. ‘Those which 
have been alienated shall be re- 
stored, paying a composition of 
two millions of franks revenue. 

4. Within six mouths, follow- 
ing the usual notification of the 
nomination by the Emperor, of 
the arehbishops and bishops of 
the empire and of the kingdom of 
Italy, the Pope shall ordain them, 
agreeably to the Concordats, and 
in virtue of the present indult. 
Previous information of which 
shall be given by the Metropoli- 
tan Archbishop. If at the expi- 
ration of six months, the Pope 
shall not have given the ordina- 
tion, the Metropolitan shall pro- 
eeed to the erdination of the 
bishop named, in the usual man- 
ner. 

5. The Pope shall nominate, 
in France or in Italy, to ten bish- 
opries, as shall ultimately be a- 
greed upon in concert. 

6. The six suburbicaire bishop- 
rics are re-established: They 
shall be nominated by the Pope. 
Their remaining effects shall be 
restored; and they shall take 


measures pn gg those which 


have been sold. On the death of 
the bishops of d’Anague & Rieti, 
their dioceses shall be united to 
the six bishopries, agreeably to 
an agreement between his Maies- 
ty and the Holy Father. 
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7. In regard to the bishops of 
the Roman states, absent from 
their dioceses from circumstances, 
the Holy Father shall exercise 
in their favor the privilege he has 
a right to bestow on bishops ix 
partibus. He shall bestow on 
them salaries equal io those 
whith they have formerly en- 
joyed, and they shall be nominat- 
ed te places, as they become va- 
eant in the empire or in the king- 
dom of Italy. 

8. His Majesty and his Holi- 
ness shall concert measures at a 
suitable time, for the reduction 
to be made, if necessary, in the 
bishoprics in Tuscany and the 
Genoese countries, as also for the 
bishoprics to be established in 
Holland and the Hanseatic de- 
partments. 

9. ‘he Propagande and Pene- 
tencerie, and the Archieves shall 
be established in the place where 
the Holy Father shall sojourn. 

10. His Majesty grants a free 
pardon to all the eardinals, bish- 
ops, priests, laics, who have in- 
curred censure in consequence of 
events. 

41. The Holy Father agrees 
to the foregoing dispositions in 
consequence of the existing state 
of the church; and in the confi- 
dence which his Majesty inspires 
in him, that he will give power- 
ful protection to the numerous 
wants of religion in the times in 
which we livee NAPOLEON, 

PIUS VII. 
Fontanbleau, Jan. 25, 18138. 
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LETTER FROM INDIA. 


[It is with great pleasure that we offer 
to our readers the following letter 
from Dr. Marshman, a missionary 
m India, to Samuel Salisbury Esq. 
of Boston, acknowledging the re- 


ceipt of the money, which was sub- 
scribed about a year ago for the 
translation of the scriptures into the 


languages of India. ] 
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Serampore, Oct. 20, 1812. 
** DEAR SIR, 

** By our brethren, Mr. Johns and Mr. 
Lawson, we have’ been favored with 
the fruits of the regard which our A- 
merican friends bear to the sacred 
scriptures—the sum of 4640 dollars. 
So large a sum subscribed for the 
word of God, almost wholly by two 
towns, Boston and Salem. fills us with 
equal gratitude and surprise. Norcan 
we pass by unnoticed your personal 
exertions in this almost unprecedented 
effort of christian liberality, which you 
so much forwarded, both by your own 
liberal contribution, and, what was 
still more important to us, by your vol- 
untary services in rendering the gener- 
ous efforts of others efficient, through 
theirs confidence in your diligence and 
integrity in conveying the whole to us. 
We intreat you to add another favor 
to those for which we are already in- 
debted to you, by conyeying to our 
worthy friends with you, in any way 
you judge best, the deep sense we 
have of this their labor of love to the 
Sacred Word, and to the souls of the 
heathens, who are sitting in darkness 
and the shadow of death, for want of 
the light therecf;—and to acquaint 
them with a fact, which it would be 
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unjust to withhold from their knowl- 
edge, that by this exertion of Chris- 
tain liberality two towns have sowed 
tne word of life for a whole nation: 
this sum being fully sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of translating and 
printing a first edition of the New 
Testament in almost any one of the 
dialects of India; so that the fruit of 
their christian love may, through the 
Divine blessing, (which we intreat 
them constantly to implore thereon) 
spring up from age to age in the coun- 
try thus enlightened even to the day of 
Jesus Christ. Glorious thought! yet 
nothing less will be the fruit of this 
one effort of christian liberality, (per- 
haps begun and ended in a month,) if 
it be wisely and faithfully applied, 
which it shall be ours to do to the ut- 
most of our ability, We inclose the 
last statement of the Translations in 
our hands, which you are welcome to 
communicate to the gentlemen to 
whom we feel_so much indebted, in 
any way you like. 

With our warmest thanks to them 
and to you, Il remain, dear Sir, (for my 
brethren) your obliged friend and ser- 
vant in our common Lord, 

JosH. MARSHMANs 

Deacon Salisbury, Boston. 
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Editorial Notice. 


Tue Editors of this work will gratefully receive communications adapted ta 
its design, and free from expense. They wish their correspondents to keep 
distinctly in view the object of the work, and the pledge which has already 
been given, that it shall be conducted on the principles of christian candor and 
charity. As it is their wish not to wound the feelings of pious readers of any 
sect, so it is their design to treat with becoming respect, all their correspon- 
dents. It will be their aim to decide impartially on the comparative merits of 
such pieces, as shall be kindly communicated; yet, considering how few pages 
they have to fillin each number, and the numerous sources of supply, they an- 
ticipate some difficulty in making their selections, so as to give universal satis- 
faction. It is probable that many pieces, which will deserve a place in the work, 
must be deferred for a considerable time, and some finally excluded, for want 
ofroom. Itis therefore hoped, that such occurrences will give no offence. .To 
preclude as much as possible every occasion of displeasure, the Editors now 
give notice, that they shall not adopt the practice of publicly giving reasons, for 
declining to insert any communications which may be sent tothem. If any 
writer shali be dissatisfied by the delay of publishing any thing of his, he may 
expect his manuscript to be returned to him, at his request, without any public 
marks of disapprobation, Short pieces, well written, will be most pleasing, 
and most sure to find a place in the Christian Disciple, 





